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the grace which supported it in its weakness, and without which it could
do nothing of itself; and thus irresistible grace, with its negation of the
human will, was implicitly denied. Further, while the scheme of a two-
fold predestination, general and special, was condemned, it was laid down
that God had predestined no one to damnation. His eternal purpose was
the salvation of mankind, and His predestination was exercised only with
that object. These general propositions represent an attitude which,
avoiding extreme conclusions, gained ground with orthodox believers as
a rational statement of a mystery whose complete solution was beyond
the power of man; and the same line of thought, followed by Gregory the
Great at the end of the same century, permanently affected the doctrine
of the Church on this point.

The admiration of Gregory for Augustine is a remarkable example of
the dependence of one great teacher upon another for the material of his
thought. It is specially remarkable because the cast of mind of the two
men was so different. The genius of Augustine, trained in philosophy
and the traditions of pagan learning, and profoundly affected by an ex-
perience of the grace of God as startling and convincing as that which
had befallen the Apostle of the Gentiles, was exercised upon theological
speculations with a fertility which the inheritors of his labours found it
impossible to exhaust, and with an insight into mental and spiritual
processes which remained unrivalled. Of intellectual originality Gregory
had little or nothing. His acuteness of mind was that of a lawyer and
administrator, engaged in bringing into order and coherent system the
diverse elements which he found ready to his hand. As theologian, he
initiated no new theory and produced no connected scheme of thought.
His position as a doctor of the Church was the outcome of a practical
piety which, in the task of ruling Western Christendom, was confronted,
not indeed with controversies such as had called out the full powers of
Augustine, but with the need of meeting obscurity and ignorance with fixed
statements of doctrine. That such statements are unsystematic in form, and
that a full estimate of Gregory^ thought can be gathered only by collating
passages scattered widely throughout his works, are circumstances due to
his preoccupation with the direction of the visible ecclesiastical system, the
central object of his practical activity. It is no doubt true that he intro-
duced a coarsening element into the dogmatic teaching of the Church by
the readiness with which he availed himself of popular superstition in its
service: the marvellous tales of the Dialogue^ the inculcation of belief in
miracles, in the efficacy of the relics of the saints, iu the ordered hierarchies
of good and evil angels, worked upon the credulity and fear of contem-
poraries whom only visible signs or the assurance of supernatural wonders
coqld keep within the fold of the Church. Such teaching, appealing to the
least spiritual elements of human imagination, brought Christian doctrine
down from the heights of Augustine's thought to a prosaic level But,
for good or ill, the influence of Gregory, as a supplement to that